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Our frontpiece picture and those on this 
page cover one of the most intriguing acces- 
sions of the Marine Historical Association 
(Mystic Seaport) in a long time. The scale 
model of a shallow draft landing barge car- 
ries a crew of British marines in full uni- 
form, holding guns with fixed bayonets, Each 
has the company insignia on the knapsack on 
his back, Amidships are the drummer and fife 
player. On the drum are miniatures of the 
flags of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and coat of arms. In the stern sits a Lieu 
tenant, Captain of Marines, two color bearers 
and the color guard, Sixteen oarsmen wear 
the red weskits of the Revolutionary Period, 
The figures are of wood and gesso, They ap- 
pear to be of French origin, 


The model, 15.5" o.6., is framed and 
planked with Swiss pear wood to the minutest 
detail, including method used for removing 
seats, floor-boards, etc. Note the single 
thole pins in the gunwales. It is thought 
that the oars were lashed to the pins to 
lessen the noise of rowing at night. ‘The en- 
tire model is built to a scale of 4" to 1', 


The model and its complement of sailors 
and marines is on loan from Mrs. Clarkson 
Collins III, whose late Mmsband purchased it 
abroad in the twenties. One other, similar 
to this,is reported to be in The Louvre, Paris. 


Photos by Louis S. Martel, M. HLA. 
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THE U.S. FRIGATE "ESSEX" 
by 
Frances Diane Robotti 
(Part I) 


In the formative years of the American Navy there was ample opportunity 
for ships and men to gain renown, The Navy was young and small and the needs 
of the nation great. Many captains and lieutenants emerged as heroes of the- 
ir times, hailed by the press, decorated by the government and eventually 
consigned to the history books - leaving the traditions they created as a 
legacy for posterity. The Frigate "CONSTITUTION", sole survivor of that ear- 
ly fleet of wind ships, is now berthed at the Boston Naval Shipyard. As "Old 
Ironsides" the "CONSTITUTION" was destined to become a familiar American leg- 
end, Still the men who served on her decks sailed on other frigates of the 
same period such as the "CONSTELLATION", the "CONGRESS", the "PRESIDENT", the 
"UNITED STATES" and the "ESSEX" to name a few, It is true that these other 
men-of-war received attention by the nation's historians, but the old records 
still hold much of exciting interest which can lose nothing in the telling. 


Courtesy of the 
Peabody Myseum of Sslem, 
Model of the ESSEX by 
Everett, Massachusetts. Sesle = 3/6" 


Francis A. Moreland, 
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There are many reasons for the marine minded to recall with pride the 
story of the U.S. Frigate "ESSEX" built by the seaport of Salem, Massachu- 
setts by Congressional request in 1799. By virtue of her unusual service in 
three wars, the "ESSEX" holds a prominent place among noted American ships. 
Naval annals credit the "ESSEX" with pioneering on a high level of seamanship. 
The "ESSEX" was the first American man-of-war to carry the flag around the Cape 
of Good Hope, the first to double Cape Horn to cruise as a commercial navy 
raider in the Pacific Ocean and the first in the conflict of 1812 to capture 

a vessel of war from the British. 


Few ships in the infancy of the Navy had a more brilliant array of 
commanders, There was Captain Edward Preble who took the "ESSEX" beyond 

the Cape of Good Hope to convoy home a fleet of richly laden merchantmen, 
but gained his laurels as Commodore of a squadron in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Captains James Barron, William Bainbridge, Charles Stewart, George Coxe and 
Hugh Campbell were conspicuous in the war with the Barbary Powers, There was 
Captain David Porter, last commander of the "ESSEX", who took his frigate 
around Cape Horn into the Pacific where he put out of action the valuable 
British whaling fleet in a cruise unique in naval history. Porter's loss 

of the "ESSEX" to the British at Valparaiso, Chile, will always constitute 

an unforgettable naval engagement, Among other reasons for a claim to fame 
is the fact that the "ESSEX" was a training ship for such naval leaders as 
Stephen Decatur and David G. Farragut. 


Like other vessels built by private citizens at the request of Cong- 
ress, the "ESSEX" was an answer to circumstances which caused human distress 
and serious trade losses, At the end of the Eighteenth Century, the newly 
formed United States found itself a neutral in a world at war, with France 
and England the main adversaries, Neutral merchantmen were plundered of 


details of the 


ESSEX 
Drawn by John R, Stevens 


Permission to publish 
granted by Model Shipways 
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cargoes, provisions and their seamen impressed by the British. Usually at the 
bidding of the French, American commerce was looted by the Dutch, Norwegians, 
Spanish and Neapolitans. There was no American Navy capable of protecting Am- 
e -erican commerce. After 1789 (the year in which General Washington became 
President and a United States Congress met in its first sessions) five lines of dan- 
ger for American shipping became evident. Trade spreading into the Medciterran- 
ean became more subject to the depredations of Sallee and Algerine pirates, The 
Moors of Sallee in African Morocco, a bit south of the Straits of Gibralter, sent 
out their pirates to prey upon ships heading for southern Spain, Portugal and Med- 
iterranean ports. Within the Mediterranean, the Algerines were close to the trade 
routes to Naples, Genoa and Leghorn, while Algerian corsairs went outside the 
Straits for prizes. In the West Indies, the pirates of the Spanish Main were active 
as well as the armed cruisers of the nations of war - namely, France, England 
and Spain, In this area illicit slave-traders early developed into pirates. With the 
Datoos of Sumatra and Java in the East Indies, piracy had become an established 
industry. Many trading junks of the China Seas could quickly transform themselves 
from traders to pirates. Ships which ventured as far as the eastern seas had to be 
sufficiently armed and manned to withstand the Malay or Chinese pirates. 


It was impossible for France to maintain a stable policy toward neutrals with 
her rapidly changing governments. Before wireless, news crept so slowly that 
conduct pronounced legal in the French West Indies was illegal when a neutral 

vessel arrived in France a few months later. Once in port it was conveniently and 
promptly seized by the French Government. The British constantly adjusted their 


Orders in Council to meet changing French policy, but maintained the right to 
impress American seamen. 


Since early colonial days, the Algerines preyed on our vessels and Americans 

m dreaded capture by them more than by the warring factors. Their reputation for 
cruelty and savagery was notorious. The ''WHIRLPOOL'" of Salem was reported 
captured in the May 4, 1786 issue of the Salem ''Chronicle"' and ''Essex Advertiser'! 
The crew were imprisoned. Ona homeward voyage from Cadiz the Schooner 
"POLLY" was taken in 1789 by two Moorish cruisers - but released. The reason 
for the release was the adjustment by treaty of relations with the Sultan of Morocco 
involving presents of $10,000 from the United States. When Spain and Algiers made 
their peace, it permitted the Algerians to attack American ships in the Atlantic 
bound for Cadiz and Lisbon. On one occasion a sudden sweep by Algerian corsairs 
netted eleven American vessels of which the ''CICERO'"' of Salem was one. Up to 
this time Salem vessels had traded vigorously with Spain. Freights from Cadiz 
alone exceeded $150,000 for three months. Reports of the captures were true but 
the 'CICERO" lagged so far behind the others, she was able to make a clean get- 
away. Captain Patterson was warmly greeted when he turned up safely in Salem 

with his report. (Salem Gazette, Feb. 4 & 25, 1794). 


The price of victory is often high. When the American colonies won independ- 
ence they lost the protection of England for their commerce as well as the benefits 
of England's diplomatic service. With adversaries roaming the seas, conditions 
for American merchantmen became so poor that insurance rates rose to 10% on 
vessels headed for Europe. Meanwhile unfortunate seamen were reduced to slaves 
in Barbary until ransomed. Appeals were published in the ''Gazette'' and posted in 
the streets of Salem calling for a "town meeting to arrive at means of ransoming 
such townsmen as were prisoners in Algiers". Three Salem men were redeemed 
somehow and arrived home in February of 1797. Fear of the Barbary corsairs hurt 
our trade with Spain and Portugal. In the Ward family papers at the Essex Institute 
» in Salem are many letters from Lisbon, Cadiz and Barcelona merchants urging 
Salem houses to ship them merchandise. ''Pipe staves are in constant demand and 
always fish.'' The letters contain hints that Salem vessels would be protected from 
attack by the navies of Portugal and Spain. 
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Shipping interests here were anxious to secure immunity and urged specific 
treaties: with Morocco and Algiers, the price of which was enhanced by the necessity 
of softening up various officials before said treaties would be drawn up. and finally 
signed. Before things reached the stage of frigates and guns, at least a million dol- 
lars in jewels and money went from American hands to Barbary treasure chests. 
More important than currency were the American masts, spars and naval stores 
turned over.in the dubious bargains made for. the freedom of the shipping lanes. It 
is perhaps little known by the general public that in these negotiations an American 
ship + a-handsome frigate, completely outfitted - was delivered as a requirement o- 
such a treaty, the "CRESCENT" built at Portsmouth, Maine. In 1800 the Frigate 
"GEORGE WASHINGTON" was sent to Algiers with tribute money and presents. . 
Flying the Algerian flag, the 'GEORGE WASHINGTON", under the command of Cap’ 
ain William Bainbridge, was forced to carry the annual American presents from the 
Dey of Constantinople to whom the Barbary Powers were subsidiary. It was a hum- 
iliating experience for an American officer with a couple of hundred Turkish passen 
gers to boot, . Epitomizing the low point conditions had reached, the Dey remarked 
to the American who was doing his bidding: ''You pay me tribute, so you become my 
slaves."' Pacifism and a spirit of appeasement born of fear were strong - but so al- 
so was the realization of the true circumstances, "I hope", declared Bain ridge, 
(later to command the 'ESSEX") "that I may never again be sent to Algiers with tri- 
bute unless I am authorized to deliver it from the mouth of our cannon," 


__ As aresult of the Algerine crisis, Congress in March of 1794 had authorized 
the laying down of six frigates and the appointment of naval officers. This led to the 
re-organization of the Navy which had been disbanded at the end of the Revolution. 
1795 saw a treaty signed with Algiers whereupon Congress tended to discontinue ef- 
forts to build a fleet, clinging to the futility of its appeasement policy influenced by 
the vociferous agricultural interests of the South. President George Washington, 
however, strongly urged increase of naval strength, There was little doubt that 
losses were suffered by American commerce. In the West ladies the results of the 
conflict between France and England were detrimental to ary vessels entering these 
‘waters. British privateers caught many Yankee neutral tracing vessels, stole every 
thing of value on the ships and harrassed the crews. At Montserrat, four Salem © 
vessels were reported as condemned. The Salem Gazette of December 3 & 10, 1793 
tells of American Captains decliniag to stand trial as "they condernn all who go be- 
fore the court."’ At St. Kitts, twenty-six Americans stood libeled on Feb.15, 1794, 
including the vessel 'CHARMING SALLY", Captain Richard Crowninshield of Salem 
At Dominica thirty-nine vessel were libeled, among them Captains Whittredge, © 
Foster, Wellman and Burchmore of Salem, At Antigua the Americans included a 
schooner under Captain Orne of Salemi. Captain Wellman felt particularly outraged 
because the _privateersmen took even the moncy of his officers and crew and turned 
them adrift with nothing after their vessel was condemned. (Salem Gazette, April © 
l, 1794). Captures were made on the premise that the cargoes were French property 
To give some idea of the state of plunder American commerce had reached in this 
area, the following is a record of prizes being held according to current newspaper 
reports: 

“At the port of Montserrat 45 vessels — 
Dominica 
‘Martinicio 
Antigua. 
St. Kitts: 
St. Vincent 


Captains of ‘the hapless vessels lost vabuable time in the court trials which 
followed capture. In his "Salem and the Indies", James Duncan Phillips tells of the 
tribulations visited upon the peaceful traders in a world at war. Captain Simpson 
of the Salem Brig "LION" in the evidence given before the court, relates his diffi- 
culties with the Examinant and French He laments that was 
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detained for three days with a portion of his cargo being perishable and finally to 
let the Commissary have upwards to one-half of the cargo in order to be allowed to 
dispose of the balance. Finally ''the Cornmissary did not comply with the engage- 
ment or make payment or satisfaction to the full amount of the goods taken."' For 
his return cargo of molasses, sugar, cotton, coffee and indigo, Captain Simpson 
was obliged to take a great part of the produce at about 50% more than the market 
price. The Court seemed satisfied with the evidence that the "LION" was neutral 
property, but the captors proceeded against the cargo and specie as French proper- 
ty. By the time the final decision was handed down, the Captain had gone home in 
despair. In Thomas Poole's Marine List printed in the Salem Gazette of January 7, 
1794, we find Captain Siinpson listed among those Americans who had sold to the 
Commissary at Aux Cayes and were not likely to be paid. He was reported to have 
sold in the amount of $3, 750 and to have $3,000 due him. We need not give any 
further incidents which show the usual sumptoms of a state or war upon neutral 
trade. As the West Indies were supplied with food largely by American vessels, this 
Government policy could not continue to be popular. The results of the ill treat- 
ment of Americans by British privateers and Courts of Admiralty were to increase 
the price of all kinds of provisions. Besides, Britain was acting more like a direct 
enemy. Captain Joshua Webb of the Schooner "POLLY" complained of being robbed 
of $200 by a privateer flying French colors but entirely manned by Englishmen. 
(Salem Gazette Nov. 5, 793). There was Captain Calvert, too, who on his outward 
voyage was boarded by an English pirate...and he "stole everything of value and 


robbed the vessel of all its stores" before "allowing us to proceed, '' (Gazette Dec. 
2, 1793). 


Commercial difficulties on the seas caime to official recognition by the end of 
1793. Thomas Jefferson presented a full report at the request of President Wash- 
ington. (American State Papers 1789-96, 342-53). At this time the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a vote creating a small Navy of frigates for the express purpose 
of protecting our commerce. It was high time as Britain by His Majesty's letter of 
instruction of November 6, 1793 authorized its privateers to take for adjudication 
all American vessels trading to French ports, Things came to a head with a host of 
letters being received in Salem from captains taken into custody at various ports. 
Twenty-two Salem captains were being held at St. Kitts besides Captain Gray who 
drew up in their behalf a memorial to President Washington. Cargoes of American 
ships were estimated at $300,000 on vessels which had been robbed and their ship- 
masters held prisoner. Dismaying reports of ship condemnations arrived from 
Montserrat, Antigua and Barbados. Captain Simon Forrester of Salem had so much 
property condemned at St. Kitts that he personally sailed for that port to see what 
could be done. Mass meetings were held in Salem to petition Congress for action. 
Demonstrations were held by sailors thrown out of employment, At this time Con- 
gress ordered the coastwise forts including Salem put in order, munitioned and gar- 
risoned. Salem deeded its forts over to the Federal Government for such purpose, 
Congress also placed an embargo which was continued in force until May 25, 1794, 
At that time there were detained in port six ships, thirty-three brigs, twenty-6ix 


schooners and one sloop, which represented about half the total tonnage of this 
seaport, 


The persecution of American traders had produced an acute food shortage in the 
Islands, Perhaps this situation contributed as much to the change in policy as the 
spirited protest of President Washington. Procedure against American vessels 
ceased as French ports captured by the British were opened to American traders 
for provisions, shoes and lumber. In turn, Americans were permitted to take away 
sugar, rum, coffee, cotton and produce. Only pirates from Bermuda continued their 
depredations. Vessels from Bermuda were not welcome in American ports. The 
feeling of bitterness against Berm udians ran so high that a schooner from Bermuda 
was seized by a mob in Boston on suspicion of being a privateer and set on fire. 


In spite of the numerous seizures by the French of our vessels,the trade with 
the French West Indies reached its peak in 1792 and 1793. The French needed Am- 
erican provisions and were glad to sell their coffee, sugar and molasses. Real 
friction began with the wars which followed the French Reyolution. After involving 
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herself in a war with Pfussia and Austria - which did not affect our trade- France 
took on the adversaries of Spain, England and the Netherlands which did concern 
America. 'Most of the troubles of our ships so far", cominents Phillips in his '"'Sa- 
ler and the Indies", had been due to the changing conditions of war and insurrection 
in the colonies and manifested no special ill will against us as a nation. The attitude 
was rather that of disregard and contempt for a feeble neutral. Our greatest losses 
came from delay and the interruption of voyages and from the taking or forced buy- 
ing of cargoes by colonial administrators who never paid for them". 


The battling nations welcomed American vessels to their shores, but did 
not want them to trade with the other side. Americans were just as cagey. They took 
advantage of French convoys when wishing to send goods to France contrary to Bri- 
tish regulations and of British convoys when wishing to avoid French navigation 
laws, even seeking Portuguese and Spanish protection when necessary. France be- 
came stronger when Holland and Spain became her allies. She began to issue de-*. 
crees for the seizure of American vessels bound to or from English ports. Our Jay 
Treaty had resulted in a more reasonable attitude on the part of the British although 
this national continued to impress American seamen, The harsh French decrees of 
1796 caused President John Adams to send a committee to Paris to conduct negotia- 
tions. It soon became apparent to the American commissioners, John Marshall, 
Charles C. Pinckney and Elbridge Gerry that peace was dependent on handsome fees 
to be paid to Tallyrand in charge of foreign affairs, and that the directors expected 
as well a heavy loan to the French Government. The situation became known to the 
American public by the "XYZ Letters". President Adams recalled his Commission 
and began to prepare the nation for war. The indictment against France dated Feb- 
ruary 27,1797 was drawn by Timothy Pickering of Salem who was then Secretary 
of State. 


In a series of decrees from July 2, 1796 to March 2,1797, aiming at her enemy 
Britain, France declared that every American sailor serving on a British ship was 
a pirate and liable to be hanged. The neutrality of a vessel was to be determined by 
her cargo. If English, she was to become a prize. To make the effect more sweep- 
ing, France held that every ship which did not have a crew list (role d'equipage) in 
a "certain form'' should be seized. As few captains even knew what the form was,a 
great many vessels were taken without even knowing why. (G. W,Allen:"Our Naval 
War With France", p.298). French privateers captured ships bound for Spanish 
ports and took them into Spanish ports for condemnation. The Salem brig "SIX 
BROTHERS" was taken into Guadeloupe and condemned under a decree of the French 
Directory. William Gray's Brigantine "ELIZA" sailing from Alicante with several 
other American vessels for protection was seized by launches from two French cru- 
isers anchored at Carthagena, taken to that port and condemned for defect in the 
ship's role. In spite of the protests of our American Consul, Robert Montgomery, 
the crews were turned penniless into the streets. With some fifteen other American 
vessels, William Gray's "SALLY" with a cargo of fish for Bilboa was captured and 
taken to Nantes. These incidents are sufficient to show why there were, as of April 
1797, exciting town meetings in the New England seaports debating peace and war. 
Congress answered petitions and protests by laying down ships and purchasing others 
to prepare what little navy there was to meet the emergency. More specifically the 
Acts of June 25,1798 authorized the arming of merchant vessels and that of July 9, 
1798 granted commissions to them to fight off the attacks made by French priva- 
teers, The nation was not yet ready to send out its own privateers to recoup losses 
suffered at the hands of the French. Thereafter the two vessels to sail from Salem 
credited with being fully armed were the Brig "HANNAH", Capt. Benjamin Swett and 
the ketch "JOHN", Captain Stephen Phillips. William Gray's Ship "FANNY", Captain 
Timothy Wellman with 16 guns and 60 men led out the American fleet at Havana past 
hovering French privateers. She was followed by the "ELIZA" of Charleston, South 
Carolina, similarly armed and by two other vessels. One of the early armed vessels 
to go out was the "ULYSSES" of Salem, 10 guns,25 men. She sailed for the long 
voyage to Batavia and the East Indies. 
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The American Republic was, as we have seen, most vulnerable in its shipping 
lanes, its commerce being subjected to daily annoyance from British and French 
ships of war, The British claimed they were searching for their own subjects on 
American vessels; the French used the pretence to capture whatever vessels they 
could be claiming they carried contraband goods, The Barbary Powers proved an- 
other thorn. They were willing to recognize the stars and stripes if we would pay 
tribute in exchange for such recognition. In the absence of tribute, the Barbary po- 
wers felt free to seize American vessels and to make prisoners of officers and 
crews. In his speech of Nov. 23,1797,the President tried to answer the citizens who 
clamored for the defence of our trade against aggression. He recognized "'the nec- 
essity for a protected commerce, for the comfort, growth and prosperity of the cou- 
ntry upon which were dependent agriculture, manufacture and fisheries". He further 
declared that the country ''should make every exertion to protect our commerce and 
to place our country in.a suitable posture of defence as the only sure means of pre- 
serving both.'' Against the hawks and buzzards of the seas, the Yankees could mus- 
ter plenty of fighting spirit but little actual strength with which to defendthemselves. 


In a practical vein, Congress provided for the completing, manning and equip- 
ping of three of the six frigates which had previously been authorized, viz: the ''UN- 
ITED STATES",the "CONSTELLATION '"and the "CONSTITUTION", Congress like- 
wise provided other vessels of war to increase the strength of the revenue cutters. 
Toward the building of the nation's navy, Congress authorized the procuring of 24 
vessels: 6 not to exceed 18 guns, 12 not to exceed 24 guns, 6 of not less than 32 guns. 
No adequate appropriation could be made from a depleted treasury. The parties di- 
rectly interested in maritime commerce would of necessity have to dig into their 
pockets to help out. Congress appropriated not more than half enough money for its 
purposes, relying on the spirit of the citizens to supply the rest as was in their best 
interests, Thus it came to pass that to aid in measures of defence, the merchants of 
severl of the larger seaports subscribed to build vessels for the Government with 
the hope of being repaid at some future day. Interest was allowed on the loans at 6%, 
As regular Government interest was 8%, the actual contribution was the 2%. 


The origin and building of the Frigate 'ESSEX" has long become one of the tra- 
ditional examples of early American patriotism. In July of 1798, William Gray and 
Elias Hasket Derby, prominent shippers and merchants, headed the Salem subscrip- 
tion list with $10,000 each. William Orne and John Norris subscribed $5, 000 each. 
Ebenezer Bickford, Samuel Gray, Jonathan Neal offered $2,000; Joseph Peabody, 
Richard Derby, Jr., Nathaniel West, John Jenks $1,500; Benj Pickman, Jr.and Sr. 
John Osgood, William Prescott, Ichabod Nichols, Jacob Ashton, Richard Manning, 
John Derby, Ezekiel H. Derby, Stephen Phillips $1,000 each. There were in all 101 
contributors in amounts to $20.00 for a total of $74,700. As a family, the powerful 
Crowninshields were not contributors to the building of the Frigate "ESSEX". Clif- 
ford Crowninshield who contributed $500 is said to be a "distant cousin". 


There was a reason given for the lack of participation by the Crowninshields. 
When Congress issued its appeal, George Crowninshield and sons responded prompt- 
ly by offering their ships "AMERICA" and 'BELISARIUS" as of August 17,1798. Ap- 
parently the wording of the Congressional Act did not permit their purchase by the 
Government. On Sept, lst the Crowninshields renewed the offer of their ships for 
which they would receive''6% stock". The offer was not accepted and the newly reor- 
ganized Navy was deprived of two excellent vessels. The "AMERICA" 654 tons was 
a fast frigate too big for Salem's harbor and it would be convenient to be rid of her, 
The "BELISARIUS" 261 tons had been built by Enos Briggs in 1794 and was one of 
the best of the Crowninshield fleet. 'We as a family", Crowninshield wrote Presi- 
dent John Adams, ''can do no more than we have now offered in respect to procuring 
vessels of force.'' The episode found its way into many of Salem's records. Some 
people intimated that the Crowninshields shrewedly wanted to have two of their ships 
taken care of by the Government for the period of the war with France and at the 


same time have an excuse not to contribute the sum of $10,000 toward the building 
of the "ESSEX", 
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Mr. Phillips drily remarks that "undoubtedly Mr. Derby and Mr. Gray would 
have been glad to take the same course.'' It was the prerogative of the Government 
to refuse to purchase and therefore set a precedent for accepting other vessels of 
the same specification. Did they really want to build a Navy after this fashion? In 
the Salem district alone there were 34 vessels on the list of armed American mer- & 

.chantmen for the year of 1798 when subscriptions were out for the building of the 
"ESSEX". The Derby family owned seven and William Gray owned five. By October 
25th the subscribers were able to put the matter to a vote. The decision was to 
build a 32 gun frigate. The matter of construction was put into the hands of the Sa- 
lem group by the first Secretary of the Navy. Benjamin Stoddert, who wrote: ''The 

_ gentlemen who subscribe..are so much better judges than I am of the best mode to 
be pursued to get the ship well and expeditiously built that I shall not pretend to in- 
terfere,'' The building committee selected Col. James Hackett's firm of Portsmouth 
to prepare the model and Captain Joseph Waters of Salem to superintend the con- 
struction. Col, Hackett and his cousin William operated a shipyard together off and 
on for about thirty years at Salisbury Point except for some work done at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. By the end of the Revolution, William Hackett had acquired 
a great reputation as a ship designer in New England, James was the businessman 
of the partnership and had many interests besides shipping. Chapelle says that. Wil- 
liam Hackett's design preserved in the National Archives served in the building of 
the ''ESSEX"'. Nowhere did there exist a group of men more versed in the building 

. of ships. All the skill and art of Salem as a maritime leader went into the offering 
to: the United States Navy. 


Actual construction was undertaken by Enos Briggs who had built many of Der- 
by's fastest ships. Well qualified for his responsibility, briggs in 1799 was at the. 
.peak of his powers at 53 with twenty more years of shipping ahead of him before his 
death in 1819. During his long career as a ship builder in Salem, Briggs construct- 
ed in all some 51 vessels of a combined tonnage of 11,500 tons. All thru the winter 
of 1798-99, as snow laid on the ground, long sleds bore the finest white oak green 
cut down for the purpose from Danvers, Topsfield, Boxford and Andover. Some Fed- ba 
‘eralists considered it their patriotic duty to fell their finest trees from wood lots 
for the sake of the new ship. . 


Cordage costing about. $10,000 was manufactured at three different ropewalks 
by Captain Jonathan Haraden, Revolutionary commander of the "GENERAL PICK- 
ERING", by Joseph Vincent and Thomas Briggs. Rigging for the mainmast was made 
by Captain Haraden at his factory in Brown Street at the foot of the Salem Common. 
At their respective factories, Joseph Vincent fitted out the foremast and Thomas 
Briggs the mizzenmast, When the hemp cables were completed workmen conveyed 
them grandly on their shoulders from the Common to the 'ESSEX" on the stocks at 
Winter Island, the little procession headed by a fife and drum in the spirit of 1776. 
Sails were made by Buffum and Howard from duck woven at Daniel Rust's factory 
on Broad Street, the cloth a splendid quality graduating in weight from the lower 

‘to the highest sails. 


- Noteworthy is the promptness with which the ''ESSEX'' came into being. Sub- 

scriptions had opened for the building in July of 1798. By that October the funds hav- 
_ing been secured, a building Cornmittee had appointed Capt. Joseph Waters general 
agent to deal with the Navy Department, William Hackett to prepare the model, and 
Enos Briggs to be master builder. Just five months and seventeen days after the 
keel of the "ESSEX" was laid,. she was launched from her berth at Winter Island on 
September 30, 1799. The progress of the building of the handsome frigate was of 
great community interest and the launching an event which attracted hundreds to see 
the preparations and to inspect the finished vessel. The Salem Gazette reported with 
enthusiasm befitting the event: ''Yesterday the stars and stripes were unfurled on 
board the Frigate 'ESSEX' and at 12 o'clock she made a majestic movement into her 
destined element there to join her sister craft in repelling foreign aggression and 
maintaining the rights...of an independent nation, "' 


4 : 
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Fainting of the Frigate “ESSEX” by Joseph Howard, Courtesy of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Dimensions of masts and spars from memorandum in the handwriting of Capt- 
ain Edward Preble, USN, in command of the first cruise: 


Ft.H'd. 


Mainmast 85 12 


Fore yard 72 
Foremast 75 1/2 11 1/2 Cross Jack yard 52 
Mizzenma st 71:1/2 10 Maintop yard 58 
Main topmast 55 71/2 Foretop yard 52 
Fore topmast 51 7 Mizzentop yard 40 
Mizzen topmast 40 6 Main top gall't yard 37 
Main top gall't mast 40 15 Fore top gall't yard 35 
Fore top gall't mast 33 12 Mizzentop gall't yard 28 
Bowsprit 54 Main royal yard 30 
Jib-boom 40 Fore royal yard 27 
Spanker boom 57 Mizzen rayal yard 20 
Mizzen Gaff 46 Spritsail yard 52 
Main Yard 80 Spritsail top yard 35 


Battery of Guns: 26 twelve-pounders on gun decks 
10 six-pounders on quarter deck 


The quarter deck could have borne 9 pounders instead of six pounders in the 
opinion of Captain Preble as related in his diary of November 17, 1799. 


There is some interesting correspondence between Benjamin Stoddart, the first 
Secretary of the United States Navy, in regard to the naming of a captain for the 
first command of the ''ESSEX"' which honor fell finally to Captain Edward Preble of 
Portland, Maine. The command was first offered to Captain Joseph Waters of Sal- 
& em who had been the agent for the subscribers of capital for the construction of the 
frigate. It was also offered to Captain Richard Derby - who was absent in Europe - 
in recognition of the Derby contribution. The Secretary of the Navy appears anxious 
not to offend the Derbys. His letter to Preble is cautiously worded. 


Naval Department 
October 21, 1799 
Sir: 


Having heard nothing of Captain Derby and the Frigate ''ESSEX"' being 
now ready for the attention of a Commander, I have the honor to direct 
that as soon after the receipt of this as you conveniently can, you repair 
to Salem and assist in preparing that ship for sea, to command her in the 
event of her being ready before Capt. Derby's return. It may possibly be 
a favorite object with the Committee that Capt. Derby should have the 
command of the 'ESSEX"', and I have therefore informed them that he 


might command her if he should choose to do so upon your return from a 
cruise, 


I have the honor to be 


With great respect, your most 


Obedient humble servant 
Captain E. Preble Ben Stoddert 


Boston 


There promptly followed another letter from the Secretary in.regard to staffing 
the ''ESSEX'', Stoddert advises that ''Lt. Beals has been instructed to join the ''ES- 

te SEX" from the date of his commission; he must act as First Lieutenant". He assum- 
2s that the Committee have appointed a Second Lieutenant. Stoddert had provided a 
Surgeon anda Purser. Of the commissioned and warrant officers there remained, 


Ft. Ft. 
: 
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therefore. to be, provided,,one Lieutenant, one Surgeon's Mate, one Chaplin, one 
Sailing Master, one Boatswain, One Gunner, One-Sailmaker, One carpenter and, 
twelve Midshipmen. Stoddert advises further that the President desires Preble to 
consult with William Grey and the Committee and get them:to nominate suitable per- 
sons to fill these several stations in time to admit to their receiving commissions 
and warrants before the 'ESSEX" sails. Preble was allowed:two Master's: Mates,’ ‘ 
two Boatswain's Mates, eight Quarter Gunners, two Cooper's Mates, one. Captain's 
Clerk, one Foreman of the gunroom, one Cockswain, one Cooper, one Steward, one 
Armourer, one Master-at-arms and one Cook,’ all of which Preble was to-appoint. 
He urged Preble '!to.use every exertion to expedite the equipment and preparation 
of the ''ESSEX"' for sea, it of every that eail before 
the ice sets in", ; 


When Captain breble arrived in Salem on November 7th, he the "ESSEX" 
moored about a half a league from the town. Taking charge, he wrote the Secretary 
of the Navy that he was "much in want of officers to attend to the ship.and the re- 
cruiting service." Preble was concerned that the ship without attendance would not 
be safe in the event of a storm, He was obliged to open a rendezvous to recruit men 
sufficient to protect the "ESSEX". Recruiting office s were also opened in Boston 
and Cape Ann to man the frigate. By November 15th, Stoddert advised Captain Pre- 
ble that it "was particularly important. ‘the 'ESSEX' be at Newport by the 15th of 
December to convoy a number of East India ships. '' It was intended that the — 
GRESS"' and the "ESSEX" be employed in this service,, .. 


The "ESSEX" was allowed by the Navy: 60 able seanien, 73 ordinary seamen, 
30 boys, 50 marines, including officers. Able seamen were allowed $17.00 per 
month. Ordinary seamen and boys from $5.00 to $14. 00 ‘according to merit. All 
were to be entered to serve one year from the ship's first weighing anchor for a 
cruise. Preble was authorized to allow the recruits. two months advance pay, first 
obtaining sufficient security ageinet desertion. $6, 000 was advanced to Preble to 
effect this business. 


- In spite of the exertions mate to get the "ESSEX" ready for sea, it was not 
until December 22, 1799 that the first cruise-got under way. When the "ESSEX" 
left Winter Island for the sail to Newport, there were 228 officers and men on 
board, At Newport, the "ESSEX" was joined by the ''CONGRESS"' commanded by 
Captain Sever. By the 6th of January 1800, the ''ESSEX"' and the ''CONGRESS" szil- 
ed from New York harbor for Batavia with the purpose of convoying home a fi¢et of 
American merchantmen. Six days out the '"CONGRESS" became separated from her 
companion and was dismasted in a storm, Unaware of the misfortune of the ''CON- 
GRESS", the "ESSEX" proceeded onthe voyage alone. By the 28th of March, the 
"ESSEX" had doubled the Cape of Good Hope; She became the first United States 
vessel of war to pass what its discoverers had aptly named ''Cabo de las Torment- 
as'', the Cape of Torments. The first voyage from Salem to this destination was 
achieved in 1784 by Elias Hasket Derby's "GRAND TURK", Captain Jonathan Inger- 
soll, in search of an oriental market. The distance from Boston was over ve 800 
statute miles or 6, 800 nautical miles. ; 


After a stormy passage, the ''ESSEX'' re-passed the Cape homeward-bound on 
the 27th of August 1800. By the 10th of September sge was at St. Helena collecting 
her scattered convoy and by November 29, 1800 she reached New York Ci ty, Moore 
ing at Wallabout Bay, the "ESSEX" crew was paid and discharged. The first cruise 
on the U.S, Frigate ''ESSEX" had consumed 10 months and 23 days. Four: rmonths 
elapsed before the "ESSEX" was ordered to prepare again for sea by the Secretary 
of the Navy. Captain Preble declined the ‘honor of a second command on the grounds 
of ill health. We find an order dated May 20, 1801 to Captain William Bainbridge 
relieving Captain Preble of his coramand. — 
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CRUISE OF THE "ESSEX" UNDER WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE 


Captain William Bainbridge had recently returned from the Mediterranean in 
the "GEORGE WASHINGTON" to learn of the selection of himself by President John 
Adams to command the Frigate "ESSEX", the entire squadron of which the "ESSEX" 
was a part to be under the orders of Cornodore Richard Dale. At this time shipping 
was seriously hurt by the American War with Tripoli and the other Barbary powers 
of the Mediterranean. Difficulties in this part of the world for American commerce 
were not to be settled until well after the War of 1812. Within Salem itself, there 
was tension as to the powerful shipping family of the Crowninshields who were at 
odds with the Adams' administration, arising generally because of the refusal of 
the Secretary of the Navy to purchase two of the ships offered to the government for 
naval service by the Crowninshields. On the other hand, the building of the "ESSEX" 
had been sponsored by the Derby faction. The squadron to which the ''ESSEX" was 
to belong became the first organized strength to be sent by the United States to the 
Mediterranean to impress the Barbary powers. At the time of appointment to the 
squadron, the "ESSEX" was anchored in New York harbor. Captain Bainbridge as- 
sumed command and began immediately to superintend her equipments. Flagship 
for the squadron was the ''PRESIDENT" under Captain James Barron, 44 guns, the 
"PHILADELPHIA", 38 guns, under Captain Samuel Barron, the "ESSEX, 32 guns, 


Captain Bainbridge and the Schooner "ENTERPRISE", under Lt. Stewart completed 
the group. 


By July 1, 1802, we find this squadron at Gibraltar where it engaged in combat 
two Tripolitan corsairs, one a large ship mounting 26 guns, the other a brig of 16 
guns under the command of an Admiral. The ''PHILADELPHIA" was left here to 
watch the Tripolitans, the 'ESSEX'' was dispatched to Marseilles, then to Carcel- 
ona, Alicant and to other ports down the coast in order to collect and convoy Amer- 
ican merchantmen safely through the Straits of Gibraltar, At Barcelona we read 
that the "ESSEX" made a good impression and was much visited and admired for her 
construction and arrangement as a ship, being far superior to the Spanish vessels 
of war in appearance and seaworthiness. She may also have aroused some envy, for 
we learn that Captain Bainbridge and his officers, as well as the U.S, Consul at 
Barcelona, were subject to insult from the officers of a Spanish Zebec which arose 
when the boats of the "ESSEX" had to pass the Spanish ship. Whatever the real 
cause of friction, the incident resulted in the whole matter being represented by the 
U.S, Minister to the Spanish Secretary of State. At length, his Catholic Majesty di- 
rected that the commanding officer of the Zebec, '"ST,SEBASTIAN" be censured for 
his unbecoming conduct and was called upon to make an apology to the American 
aaval commander and also to the U.S, Consul. At the same time, the King issued an 
order to the commanders of the various seaport towns to treat all officers of the 
United States with courtesy - especially those attached to the U.S, Frigate "ESSEX"! 


After settling the unpleasantness with the Spaniards, Captain Bainbridge safely 
convoyed out of the Straits of Gibraltar a large fleet of merchantmen, which he had 
-ollected in different harbors of the Mediterranean. Later when he touched at Gib- 
valtar, he found that the American squadron had successfully idsmantled the Trip- 
vlitan corsairs, The "ESSEX" was seen cruising in the waters off the port cities of 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli and during the winter and spring of 1802 she cruised in 
various ports of the Mediterranean, doing the important work of convoying Ameri- 
can merchant vessels in safety from their various ports of call. 


Commodore Dale expected relief by the arrival of a fresh squadron, In this he 
was not disappointed for on May 25, 1802, Commodore Richard V, Morris reached 
Gibraltar in his flagship, the "CHESAPEAKE". There he found the "ESSEX" engag- 
ed in blackading the Tripolitan ships so that they could be prevented from preying 
on American commerce. By this time the "ESSEX" was in an unsafe condition to 
continue patrol having sustained damage in the line of duty. Capt. Bainbridge was 
therefore ordered by Commodore Morris to return to the United States for necess- 
ary repairs, Taking time to make temporary repairs and to prepare for the home- 
ward voyage, Capt. Bainbridge was able to hail up his anchors by June 17th. After 
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a passage of 35 days, he arrived with the "ESSEX" in New York Harbor on July 22, 
1802. His orders were to proceed to the Washington Navy Yard where the "FSS™X" 
would be put in dry dock, Under the irnpression that they would be discharged and 
paid off in New York, the crew reacted violently to the idea of remaining with the 
"ESSEX" as far as the Potomac. It was by prompt and fearless authority that Bain- 
bridge quieted the mutinous conduct of his men and restored a subdued crew to or- 
der. Without losing a rnoment, Bainbridge set sail for Washington and a/ter a ted- 
ious passage up the Potomac, he arrived safely at the Navy Yard early in the morn- 
ing of a blistering August day. This ended the second cruise of the 'ESSEX". 


The "ESSEX" remained in ordinary. until December 1, 1803, undergoing exten- 
sive and costly repairs, She was then readied for a return to duty in th: Mediterran 
ean area as part of the Fourth Mediterranean Squadron under Commodore Samuel 
Barron. Her Captain was James Barron, brother of the Commodore. It was during 
this cruise that the "ESSEX" participated in the attack upon the Town of Derne as a 
climax to the heroic efforts made by Consul William Eaton who marched with a poly 
glot army of Arabs, and assorted natives, some one thousand miles across the de- 
sert to lay seige to Derne. During the perilous attack by sea on April 27, 1805, 
fourteen of the ''ESSEX" crew were killed. Here the record lapses. We do not kricw 
when the "ESSEX" returned from this dangerous cruise. We do find, however, in 
the records of the Navy Department that from May 1, 1807 to December 1, 1808 
that the "ESSEX" was again in ordinary for repairs which required a year anda 
half. The length of time indicates extensive service to cause such a necessity. 


At last on January 20, 1809 there is a report by Commander Tingey, Comman- 
dant of the Washington Navy Yard that the hull of the Frigate ''ESSEX" ‘is in excell- 
ent order as good as the day she was launched and that it would take a few weeks 
more for rigging". Two years after the "ESSEX" first underwent repairs, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy reports on May 25th that the ''ESSEX"' has been put in commiss- 
ion under the Act of January 31, 1809 and is at Norfolk officered, manned, victualled 
and prepared for service. In a statement dated Dec. 13, 1810 we find the "ESSEX" 
stationed at Hampton Roads, but an indication that she "has gone to Europe", under 
Captain John Smith was felt. In August of 1811 the "ESSEX" appears again in Amer- 
ican waters at New York under the command of Captain David Porter. We find the 
"ESSEX" mentioned as of Dec. 3, 1811 in David Porter's Journal as one of a Squa- 
dron af four vessels under Commodore Rogers stationed for ihe winter at awpart, . 
Rhode Island, ; 


By this time the United States was fast approaching its second conflict for Inde- 
pendence from Britain. Impressments of American seamen by the British, arising 
out of Britain's long wars with European powers, was bitterly res-nted oy this coun 
try. By June of 1812 the vessels of the American Navy were scattered along the At- 
lantic Coast. In Néw York were gathered the ''PRESIDENT",the "HORNET "' and the 
"ESSEX" under Commodore Rogers. The "ESSDX" was engaged in overhauling her 
rigging and restowing her hold, but the other two ships were ready to sail on an 
hour's notice. Congress had enacted the Embargo in April of 1812 which kept our 
vessels from foreign sailings. When Congress formally declared war against Great 
Britain on the 18th of June, only one ship of the little Navy was absent on foreign 
service, the 'WASP", 18 guns, Captain Jacob Jones. On June 2)st, Commodore 
Rogers proceeded down New York Bay with his "HORN::T"' and "PRESIDENT" where 
he was joined by a Squadron under Commodore Decatur. Within an hour after re- 
ceiving news of the declaration of war, the two squadrons sailed on a cruise to the 
South East. Two weeks later - July 3rd - the "ESSEX" under Captain David Porter 
sailed from New York. Now the "ESSEX" was on the threshold of the most glorious 
period of her career under Capt. Porter, who was to bring lasting fame to himself 
and to the Salem Frigate "ESSEX". 

Secretary's Note: The concluding installment will appear in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL at which time will be included the sail and rigging plan of the Essex, 
drawn by John R. Stevens and other illustrations of merit from other sources. 
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NAVAL CANNON 1650 - 1850 
by Cary S. Tucker 


One of the past issues of the N, R, JOURNAL contained a query as to sizes and 
proportions of old muzzle-loading cannon. Although there are numerous references 
covering the subject, I know of no single publication that covers all the history and 
details of weapons of this type, for all countries. Up to the 1660's, there were no 
evident standards established by the countries engaged in casting cannon, but there 
certainly were a number of varieties produced. . 


France apparently took the lead in this respect for the "Six calibers of France" 
were adopted in 1552. As early as 1669, Royal orders were issued as to the gen- 
eral proportions of naval guns by listings of the shot weight. At this point it might 
be well to remember there were two materials used in casting cannon - "brass" 

(or more properly "bronze") and cast iron. The standards used for proportions of 
the guns were different for each material used. During the early period of develop- 
ment, the French took a leading role and their guns were usually more simple in 
overall design (though frequently more ornamented in detail) than similar weapons 
designed in England. At this time, the French cannon were produced in only two 
lengths (a "'short'' and a "long"') for each caliber which was a distinct contrast to 
the British Naval product of many lengths for each caliber, 


The French however, started out with iron of an inferior quality and of a speci- 
fic gravity 17% less than the English. When Louis XIV started to require the use of 
"iron guns of Burgogne"' it was found necessary to issue further orders providing 
Royal proscription for captains refusing to accept them aboard ship. The same 
light weight iron was responsible for the fact that French guns firing shot of the 
same nominal weight as the English guns had a considerably larger bore than that 
warranted by the difference in weight between the French and English "pounds". 


In fact, Charles Dupin contended that the weight of French shot could be more 
accurately stated in half-kilograms; for instance, a 12 pound shot weighed close to 
13.2 pounds. Douglas, writing in 1850, claimed that a French 36 pound shot actual- 
ly weighed 43.2 pounds, which was an even larger percentage of increase. Earlier 
standards on the continent of Europe and in England were apparently looser than in 
France and the situation was not clarified by the custom of referring to classifica- 
tion of guns by name (such as "culverin", ''saker", etc.) rather than by size or 
weight of the shot. It was not until 1716, according to Denick, that the practice of 
classifying guns by shot weight became the standard in England, though a partial 
usage dates from 1680 or earlier. A mixed use of such nomenclature was used in 
the Pepys Report of 1680. 


The process of determining what type of guns were used on any particular ship 
of this period should involve the following considerations: 


First - Although certain armament was prescribed for a ship, the require- 
ments were often changed at the request of the Captain. For instance, English 
three-deckers of 1740-1790 period were supposed to carry 42 pounders on the low- 
er deck, but under the influence of Admiral Keppel and the ship captains, most of 
these pieces appear to have been exchang-d for long heavy 32's. Eventually, 
around 1800, all were changed by Admiraity order. 


Second - Guns were consicered as serviceable until worn out (1,000 rounds 
or more) and the age of the gun, per se, meant nothing. It might even be of inter- 
est to note that the Encyclopedia Brittarica of 1909 indicated guns produced as 
early as 1787 were still "in use''in some coastal batteries and further, that in 
some respects they were better than the new "quick-firers", Examples of guns in 
service over one hundred years are not difficult to find. 
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Third - Guns were captured, sold and traded all over the world. The 
English, Dutch and Swedes are credited for the bulk of the trade during this period. 
The French sold guns to the American Colonies during the Revolution and gave - 
or traded - guns to Spain and Spanish possessions during the reign of the Bourbons. 


Fourth - Occasional instances have been reported of unorthodox armament 
such as English ships fitted with complete batteries of the early models of carron- 
ades; ships fitted for test purposes with new models of non-standard guns or 
carriages and so on. To really know which guns were carried on a particular 
vessel, one would have to determine the size of the gun in shot fired (pounds), the 
length and the weight of the gun. The "weight'' factor is often neglected, but is. 

a vital clue when different models are involved, 


It appear therefore, that to really know which guns were carried by. a 
specific ship, one would have to determine the size of the gun in shot fired (lbs. be. 
the length and the weight of the gun. The — is often neglected, but in the 
case of. aiterent models is often a vital clue. : 
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GLASS CASE FOR SMALL MODELS 


John J. Flynn 
Illustrations by Roy Rogers 


It is to be regretted that all unprotected ship models collect dust continuously, 
and the quantity varies in different localities. Minatures accumulate their share 
and being so delicate are more difficult to keep presentable. A bone model on 
which I am working has reached the rigging stage, and in order to keep it clean, 
decided to try my hand at making a class case for it. 


Glass cutting is a trade by itself and out of my usual line of endeavor. However, 


‘this initial handicap was overcome without too much trowite and went ahead with the 
project, 


The case built was small and sennenwed § 1f2" wide, 12" long nal 10" high so 
‘it could be made of double strength glass which is approximately 1/2" thick. My 
plan was to cement the glass together. There was sufficient glass on hand, so the 
next step was to obtain a good glass cutter, and then to work, 


First, several trial cuts were made on scrap glass to get the feel of the cutter. 
Then, on heavy white paper, I drew guide and cutting lines. After this, the glass 
was laid on the paper, squared up, then applied the straight edge and made the first 
cut. I was. not able to break the glass along the cut with my hands as some are able 
to do, so I turned the glass over and with a very small hammer started lightly tapp- 
ing the glass directly over the scratched line. Soon a fracture was started and 
eventually made its way the length of the cut. This cut would have been suitable for 
glass that was to be enclosed ina frame, but there were many serations that would 
show on the edge, so I honed these out with a stone moistened with turpentine. This 
is very slow work. A professional glass cutter will no doubt laugh if he reads 
these lines, but I attained my objective, which is what counts, 


Needless to say, fitting glass to glass is precision work and must be carefully 
done. Take care there are no glass chips’ or other grit on the surface of the glass 
during the various or scratches will 
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The top pane of glass was cut 1/2'' wider and longer so there would be 1/8" 
projecting all around. The end pieces fit inside the side pieces. Now that the 
glass has been prepared, the next step is to consider construction of the wood 

oa frame that will hold the glass in position while the cement is setting. 


The wooden frame must be made to the exact dimensions of the inside of the 
case, I started with the two end frames and made them from 1/4" x 5/8" material, 
In order that the frames would have a minirnum contact with cement, the top and 
bottom horizontal members were beveled on the edges. The upright members fas- 
tened to the inner surfaces. A diagonal brace of 1/8" x 1/2" material was used to 
keep the frame square, The top and bottom longitudinal strips of the same dimen- 
sions were fastened to the inner surfaces of the corner uprights and a diagonal 
brace on each side kept the end frames plumb. 


Now, to assemble the glass; lay the top piece of glass on a clean smooth sur- 
face and center the frame on it. The frame can be held in place with strips of 
masking or scotch tape. I have enough confidence in ''Duco'"' cement to use it for 
this work, but confess I have no idea how long it will prove serviceable. Apply 
cement to the top edge of an end section and the area it will contact on the top sec- 
tion. Place the end piece in position and fasten it to the end frame until the cement 
is hard. When both ends are secure, apply the two sides and hold them in place 
with strips of tape until the cement has set. In addition to its adhesive qualities, 
"Duco'' has the additional feature of being colorless. 


The base was made of a mahogany board with 1/4" strips around the edges, 
set back 1/8'' all around. A frame was fastened to the base to keep the model from 
shifting. The finish was rubbed Simonize wax. 


SHOPNOTE by Secretary: Plate glass used for show cases in business establish- 
ments is usually cemented with a heavy, silver-grey substance sold under the trade 
name of ''Diamond (elastic) Showcase Cement" manufactured by the Diamond Patent 
Co., San Francisco, California. The material is not transparent, but it is quite 


durable and has very good adhesive qualities after being allowed to stand the pre- 
scribed length of time. 


JIG FOR MITER CUTS ON THE MIDGET UNIVERSAL SAW 
by John J. Flynn 
Illustrations by Roy Rogers 


Certain miter cuts can not be made with a Midget Universal as neither the table 
nor arbor can be tilted. However, cuts can be made up to the depth of saw clear- 
ance through the use of jigs made to the angle of the cut desired. 


I have made several jigs of various angles and found they served the purpose 
very well and the idea may be of value to N.R.G, members, 


For the sides of the jig, I used 5/16''x 1 1/4" x 3" material and cut them to the 
desired angle and EXACT SIZE, Then I fastened them across the ends with pieces 
the exact length. In my jig the pieces were, the square end, 3/16" x1 1/4"x 
1 3/4" and the angled end a piece the same length and thickness and wide enough to 
cover the angle cut. On top of the angular end, and on the side next to the operator, 
I bradded a strip to hold the work to be cut syuare with the saw. A small clamp can 
be used to hold the work to the jig and thus free your hands for something else, 

Cg such as holding the jig up to the cutoff guide and in line for the cut. 


-00- -00- 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


126-1 from Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Marine Dept. - The first Ameri- 
can alurninum boats were built for the Walter Wellman Polar Expedition in 1894. 
They were built similar to the surf boats used by the U.S. Life Saving Service at 
that time. We are interested in obtaining information concerning these aluminum 
boats in the form of photographs, drawings or illustrations. If this information is 
available, please advise as soon as possible. (Respond through the Secretary). 


126-2 from Robert B. Bruckshaw of Toledo, Ohio - would like to know if and where 
he can obtain ship prints (20" x 30") by the artist McGregar. He now has the TOR- 
RENS and would like to acquire others, 


126-3 from William E. Lee of Alexandria, Virginia - wishes to acquire plans and 
pictures of the schooner ROY BRUCE of Nova Scotia. Only information at hand is 
that she was built around 1918 for Robert Forsey Hollet (Skipper) and was lost at 
sea in 1922 when rammed by a freighter. 


126-4 from A.G. Law of Englewood, New Jersey - 'Can some member suggest . 

where plans and details of H.M.S, Beagle may be located’? This is the vessel which 
carried the naturalist Charles Darwin around the world between the years 1831 and 
1836". 


126-5 from Bert Groene of Winter Park, Florida - "I have two problems, (a) con- 
cerns a plank-on-frame model of the brig H.M.S.RAVEN (1804) being constructed 
on a 3/8" scale. Plans were enlarged from photographs from the Science Museum 
(Kensington), and show the room and space for the frames to be of a consistent val- 
ue or nicely graduated, but 3 frames near "dead flat'' are rather close together anc 
not at all in keeping with the distance between the other frames. Is this accurate 
or an error onthe recorder's part? (b) In the construction of a 24 pounder truck 
gun, scale about 3/4, I need some smail bolts 1/16; 1/32; 1/64, but cannot locate a 
supplier. Are they obtainable or will I have to resort to taps and ties? 


126-6 A contact in New Jersey has asked our help in locating data on the four mast- 
ed schooner HOWARD SMITH built by J. M.Brooks and Son at East Boston in 1888. 
Pictures and history of the vessel is desired. (Noted that plans appear in H,I. 
Chappelle's "History of American Sailing Ships'').Please respond through Secretary 


126-7 Another correspondent in Takoma Park, Maryland has written in for possible 
help in locating plans and photographs of the side wheel river steamer ST, JOHNS 


that served Washington, D,C. and Colonial Beach, Virginia during World War I 
and early 20's. 


126-8 A correspondent in New York City is looking for photographs and data to en- 
able him to build a 1'' - 50' model of the steamship ST. PAUL. 


106-2 A query about photographs of the GERALD C, TOBEY in the previous issue 
of the JOURNAL was answered by John F. Leavitt: "I am sure the query covered 
the wooden barque GERARD C, TOBY built by Goss, Sawyer and Packard at Bath in 
1878. The GUY C. GOSS was often spoken of as a sister ship although she was 200 
tons or so larger. Both originally crossed a main skysail above double topgallant- 
sails. The "TOBY" carried whale oil home from the Hawaiian Islands and usually 
carried coal out to the U.S, Paciiic fleet. I have a photograph of the ship lying at a 
New Bedtord wharf (prior to 1900) that was obtained from Mr. H.J.Harper, 95 
Walden St., New Bedford, Massachusetts, who collects and sells prints of ship 
photographs (mostly whalers). He catalogues the print as negative #218, Tripp Col- 
lection."' Austin Keegan also wrote in that the original inquiry appeared to be in 


error and he had a photograph of the GERARD C, TOBY showing a crossed skysail 
yard on the main mast. 
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The following query by Mr. C.H. Wertz of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania addressed to 
Mr. John J, Flynn of Chicago, Illinois was of such interest that the questions asked 
and answered have been repeated herewith in their entirety. -- 


To Mr. Flynn: "Ever since your article the "Plank and Frame Ship Model" appear- 
ed in the November-December 1954 issue of the ''Journal' I have wanted to doa 

P & F job of some ship. I have built a few from kits -- but now would like to do one 
on my own without the "crutch" of a prefabricated kit. Are you familiar with Baay's 
HALF MOON? As there are only about seven "stations" or ribs outlines, would 

this plan do for such a job as you describe ? 


How is the keel laid for the P&F method -- that is, I know it iskept upright while 
attaching the ribs, but how? Is it propped up with supports on each side of the 
stem and stern or is the keel nailed temporarily to a perfectly flat surface (in 
upright position of course). 


Is it true that basswood is best for planking? What wood should I use for the ribs 
and what thickness if for Baay's 1/30 scale HALF MOON? Can plywood be used for 
the ribs, and if so, what thickness for this type of wood? (I understand some mod- 
ellers prefer this as the whole rib can be fashioned in one operation, Which do you 
suggest?) 


When only a few ribs are given -- can you tell me where to find information on how 
to make the intermediate ones? I know I have asked many questions and it is im- 
posing on you, but I do not know where to turn to gather this information. Most 
books I have merely attempt to describe the planking method, but all read as though 
the author has never buiit any." 


Reply to Mr. Wertz: It is always interesting to hear from a modeler who has am- 
bitions to build a "Plank & Frame''model,. I believe it is the desire of the men who 
are deeply interested in modeling to eventually turn out such a model, This work 
calls for considerable planning, careful work, some knowledge of drafting and a 
power saw or a source of obtaining the dimensioned wood material. It is too much 
to expect a man to cut the wood such as plank by hand. 


I would not say that bass wood is the best but it is soft, easy to work, holds fasten- 
ings well, bends readily and in spite of its softness takes a good finish. Bass is 
classified in the hardwood family. I do much prefer it to pine. Others choose birch, 
holly, boxwood, etc. for light wood and mahogany, walnut or teak for darker woods, 
A man's geographical location has a bearing on what woods are obtainable on the 
market. In the larger centers somie dealers make a specialty of woods. Ido not 
care to use plywood of any kind in model work. You will find flaws in plywood and 
they often occur where a fastening is needed most. I do not consider this material 
trustworthy and don't care to put in a lot of work and be disappointed with a mater- 
ial failure. 


Iam not familiar with Baay's Half Moon. My interests have been from the middle 
of the 19th century on. I take it the scale of this model is 1-30, or larger thana 
1/4" scale or 1-48. If so it is large enough so much detail can be worked in, One 
of the woods I favor is mahogany. It is not too hard to work, durable and takes a 
fine finish. To build the ribs with futtocks I would use 1/8" thick material. Since 
two thicknesses are used this would give youa frame 1/4" thick. Outside planking, 
5/32" x 1/16"' and deck plank x 1/16". Irregardless of how many station lines 
are given you can produce your own lines by following closely the text on Plank & 
Frame work in the Journal of Nov.-Dec. 1954. I did my utmost to make this work 
understandable to all modelers with the fine drawings of Roy Rogers. In the case 
of the Half Moon I would step off the frame centers at 5/8". This will give an 
opening of 3/8" between frames, This is no haid and fast rule as some ships had 
their frames closer or further apart. But it should serve your purpose. Roger's 
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drawings show how the frame locations are obtained and the text tells the story. 

Also how the frames are made up of futtocks. These members I sawed out witha 

fine toothed scroll saw, by hand. I got my start in planking by planking over'a © 
-laminated model. Study Scott's drawings of how planking is shaped and applied. A 


close study of that article and the drawings should send you wel] along with your 
project. 


After assembling the keel, stem, sternpost and deadwoods I do not mount it on any 
base. Just my way of working. Others may find it more to their liking to set 
these members up ona base. Still when it comes to laying the garboards and bot- 
tom planking this work could not be done with the keel fixed to a base. After all 
ribs are in: en they are Hined up with temporary battens. 


There may be head aches _ frustrations but the best of luck to you a pleasure 
in the building. Sincerely, J. J. Flynn 
-00- -00- -00- 


RANDOM NOTES 
by the Secretary 


We regret to advise members that the Percival Marshall monthly magazine 
"Ships and Ship Models" ceased as a separate publication with the December num- 
ber. During the past year, tremendous strides had been achieved by the firm in 
presenting material of great interest to all lovers of the sea, maritime research 
and model builders. In his farewell message to subscribers, Editor Edward Bow- 
ness stated, "After the war, I was offered the job of reviving the magazine--and , 
with the willing assistance of the staff of ''Model Engineer" we got it going. From 
the ‘many encouraging letters we have received and from the many friends we have 
made it is obvious our efforts were appreciated. But to establish a magazine takes 
more than that; it must succeed financially and that is the rock on whichwée have 
foundered, There is no commercial angle to ship modelling such as there is with 
railway and aircraft modelling and we could not continue in the limited circulation 
of a specialist magazine without a reasonable revenue from advertising. However, 
‘this is by no means the end of the road. The house of Percival Marshall has al- 
ways been interested in ship modelling and model yachting---so Ships and Ship Mo- 
. dels will be incorporated in ''Model Engineer''. In some ways this simplifies. mat- 
ters. Ship modelling covers a very wide field and the borderline aspects of.it such 
as engine building and radio control have always been a problem. Now we have a 
clear field. ''(The annual subscription rate in U.S.A, and Canada is. $8.50) 


The "Popular Mechanics" magazine has been quite active recently in the ship 
model field. In the November 195 issue there was an article titled "Ships of All 
Ages" devoted to the French Museum in Paris. An inquiry addressed to Popular 
Mechanics Press, Dept. 80, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois will 
produce a reprint of the article and a brochure on four ship model plans published 
by Les Amis des Musees de la Marine. These are the MARIE JEANNE (fishing 
smack); JEANNE D'ARC (modern training cruiser); LE TERRIBLE (light cruiser); 
and LA SABLAISE (Argonaut Class sloop). Prices average about $5.00-for each 
set. The December and January issues of this magazine contain the first and se- 
cond articles on constructing the Missouri River towboat LACHLAN MACLEAY,. 
Tllustrations and instructions appear to be adequate for anyone with anenaes skill 
to aaaeirbareres this modern craft, 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
AKER, RAYMOND - 2275 Ramona Street, Palo Alto, California: advises, ''My in- 
terests comprise ship modelling, marine painting, drawing, nautical research and 
reconstruction of historical ships". Mr, Aker is presently engaged in the restora- 
tion of a large steamship model and research relative to 17th century sailing ves- 
sels. He is Vice President of 'Drake Navigators Guild" which recently established 
the location of Sir Francis Drake's landing place at Drakes Bay, California; a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Marine Research Society; and was one of the volunteer rigging 
crew on the BALCLUTHA restoration. His nautical background also includes 8 
years as Deck Officer and Mate with the Matson Lines of San Francisco. 


BOETTGER, HERBERT - c/o Eckardt & Messtorff, Beim alten Waisenhause 1, 
Hamburg 11, Federal Republic of (Western) Germany.- is Manager of Hamburg's 
oldest nautical bookshop Eckardt & Messtorff. He collects books and prints on sail- 
ing vessels of the 17th to 19th centuries as well as early steamships. 


JUDSON, Jr., HOWARD C, - 709 36th Street, Manhattan Beach, California: is chief- 
ly interested in research on the construction, rigging and decoration of ships prior 


to 1800. He is presently working on a 1/4'' scale plank and frame model of the 
ESSEX, 


KARITIANOS, GEORGE - 390 Chester Street, Daly City, California; indicates 
he is a model builder and book collector interested in sailing vessels of various 
periods. 


KRESKA, WILLIAM P, - 522 Fremont Way, Sacramento 18, California. (No re- 
port at the moment. ) 


LUTHGREN, ELWIN W, - 4 Essex Street, Hazardville, Connecticut: is a model 
builder interested in sailing craft from the 16th century to the days of steam. 


McCAGG, LOUIS B.- Tood Road, Katonah, New York: Mr. McCagg was introduced 
to N.R, G. by Mr. A,G,Law. We _ to —* more about his fields of study when 
a report is received. 


MESSTORFF, ERIKA -c/o Eckardt & Messtorff, Beim alten Waisenhause l, 
Hamburg 11, Federal Republic of (Western) Germany; is proprietor of the nautical 
bookshop Eckardt & Messtorff and is a collector of prints and books on sailing 
vessels and early steainships. 


MUNNIG SCHMIDT, H.C.N. - Hobbemastraat 14, Amsterdam, Netherlands: Is a 
yachtsman and modelbuilder interested mainly in the sailing ships of the 17th cen- 
tury. He is particularly interested in the "duck shaped" hulls of European craft and 
considers them magnificent from the artistic viewpoint. Mr. Munnig Schmidt is a 
member of the Amsterdam Scheepsvert Museum and the Royal Dutch Yacht Club. 
We are looking forward to receipt of photographs of some of his models. 


POTTS, JAMES V, - 3020 15th Avenue, S.W.,Calgary, Alberta, Canada; ad- 
vises he is a model builder and collector of nautical literature relative thereto. 


ROYER, WILLIAM - 2106 Hanover Street, Silver Spring, Maryland: isa shipmodel 
builder and member of the Washington Ship Model Society. He is interested in naval 
sailing vessels of the early 18th century and has demonstrated considerable ability 

in reproducing them in minature. 


TRAINOR, J, MILTON - 2 Orchard Circle, Marblehead, Massachusetts: is a 
model builder that specializes in more conten)porary vessels (1850-1920), both 
sail and steam. Some of his research covers coastwise steamships (Eastern S,S, 


Co.) and also includes McKay Clippers ot 1852 as well as schooners from Maine and 
Nova Scotia. 


| 
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VOELKER, SUSANNE - c/o Eckardt & Messtorff, Beim Altenwaisenhause 1, Ham- 
burg ll, Federal Recpublic of (Western) Germany; is a collector of prints and 

books’ on sailing vessels, maritime and naval histories of the period between 1700 
and 1900. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS & 
CALDWELL, ‘hve: Margaret N. - 23 Argyle Road, Arlington, Massachusetts p 
COOK, Jarold J. - 5013 Spring Drive, Washington (22), D. C. 
COSTAGLIOLA, Michael - 36 Prospect Avenue, Sea Cliff, New York | 
LOWE, ‘James T. - 283 Whitney Court, Haywood, California td 
rr MATHEWS Ill, Cmdr. John C. USN - 1030 Olive Avenue, Coronado, - California 
; SWARD, H.A, - 1910 Alfresco Place, Louisville 5, Kentucky 
STEVENS, ‘John ae. c/o Branford Electric Railway Ass'n., P,O,Box 437, 
Short Beach, California | 
NO FORWARDING ADDRESS KNOWN . 
(Please advise Secretary) 
GILCHRIST, DENNIS P. - formerly of Grand Haven, Michigan 
HARTLEY, R.L, - last known address was in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma . 
McKAY, RICHARD C, - mail has been returned from Brooklyn 34, N.Y, address 
McNAMAR, EDWARD G, - formerly of Portland 6, Oregon 
WESTON, RICHARD W, - last known address was Star Rt. #2, idineanan a Calif. 


DECEASED 
BLACKSTONE, HENRY - In response to the inquiry in ie previous issue,. Mr. 
William N. Mills was kind enough to advise of Mr. Blackstone's passing some 
months ago. 
-00- -00- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SHIPS OF STEAM" by Lamont Buchman, published by McGraw-Hill Book Gs: » 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. ($5.95) 


It seems to me that the author has done his best to present an easily read and under- 2 
standable working history of steamships and early steam navigation. The very early 
history of steamboating is covered in text and illustration with reference made to 
accomplishments of Symington, Fitch and Rumsey. There are several pages of 
sketches of proposed vessels by Fulton that. may tempt one of our members to devel- 
op further, Reproductions of contemporary advertisements and notable. newspaper 
headlines add a touch of interest here and there. The author expended considerable 
effort on well known marine disasters from the loss of the GENERAL SLOCUM to 
the FLYING ENTERPRISE, yet never lost sight of his fundamental purpose of re-. 
cording the development of powered craft from mid-18th century to the present. 
The combination of plentiful illustrations with a minimum of text should appeal to 
enaune lovers of the sea as. well as more serious-minded researchers, 

Review by Max O'Starr 


"SEAMANSHIP" by T, F, Wickham, published by the Philosophical Library | Inc., 
15 East 40th St., New York 16. 'N. Y. ($3.75) 


This is a pocketsize manual devoted to eve ryday matters pertaining to the sea, The 
author is Seamanship Instructor at the National Nautical School (England) and'has 
covered the basic concept of this varied subject very well. The content of the work 
includes ships routines, rope work, compass and steering, rules of the sea, tides, 
buoyage, signalling, mooring, cargo handling and lifeboat handling etc. The work 
contains sufficient illustrations to cover the more complex subjects that cannct be 
adequately explained in words alone. Although the author has prepared his work 

from the British point of view, the subject, matter will vary only slightly from other 


Staff Review 


—— — 
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BOOK REVIEWS (continued) 


"MERCHANT SHIPS: WORLD BUILT, Vol. IV, 1956", published by John De Graff, 
Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ($6.00) 


This is the latest cyclopedia of merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and upwards 
delivered in 1955. The work includes an introduction by A,C,Hardy who is noted 
for ability to describe latest trends in design briefly and to the point; charts show- 
ing shipbuilding progress (tonnage constructed) by nation during 1955; launchings 
during the year; a section devoted to ship owners and their new vessels; and most 
interesting of all and bulk of the volume, the description of ships constructed toget- 
her with photograph and in some instances - layout and profile details. Minature 
model builders should be interested in the possibilities offered by this presentation. 
One paragraph of the introduction seemed to sum up outstanding accomplishments 
in the field of large watercraft thusly: ''The year 1955 was not a particularly fruitfu 
one in the passenger liner field, with one or two brillant exceptions. Indeed passen- 
ger liners are cxpensive luxuries today, and it is difficult for owners to decide 
where they. stand in relation to air transport. This is particularly true of the short 
sea routes, though all of these still carry an enormous tourist traffic in the sum- 
mer months; or is there any slackening in the demand for ferries, indeed the grow- 
th of automobile traffic is if anything stepping up requirements. '' This book will ap- 
peal to professional seamen who will immediately recognize its value as a recogni- 
tion as well as reference manual. Staff Review. 


"OMEGA: LAST OF THE BARQUES", by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, Published by 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland ($3.75) 


This nautical study, though not voluminous, does contain ample coverage of ships, 
past and present, that engaged in the Peruvian guano trade. The author shows great 
consideration and understanding for the sailors that man the ocean carriers and the 
natives that gather the odorous cargo. One soon learns that this is a trade suited 
mostly for those of strong backs and not too brillant minds, The past history of the 
big German barques, inierned by the Peruvians during W,W.I is well covered and 
life aboard the OMEGA during one of her voyages to pick up cargo is told with the 
zest of an enthusiast who journeyed far for such an experience. Contemporary 
photographs of the ship plus line drawings by Professor Beilharz of the University 
of Santa Clara add to this attractive offering. Staff Review. 

-0uU- -00- 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY 


From James T. Lowe, Hayward, California -- "I find myself deeply interested in 
skin diving (and have been trained in salvage diving in the Navy.) I should think 
there would be some long unmolested nautical nick-nacks on the continental shelf 
worth looking for. Do you know if there are other members who would be interested 
in supplementing research with direct exploration. Some of the self-contained div- 
ing outfits are designed for depths exceeding 200 feet, "' 


From Mrs. Anne Klein, Jamaica, New York -a clipping from the New York Times, 
report by John J. Devlin that-a group of experts in England and some historians in 
this country believe that the only complete sets of plans for 30 American sailing 
men-of-war are in the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich, England. The Bri- 
tish drew up plans of the ships when they captured them in the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812 and in the campaigns against slave running to a time as late as 1832 
.....Now in a hands-across-the-sea-gesture, copies of the plans are to be turned 
over to the Mariners Museum at Warwick, Virginia in conjunction with the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown. The "draughts" cover a wide variety of 
vessels... The date of presentation has not been established, but arrangements are 
being made to display some under glass, etc.... 


‘ 
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The NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL is published by members of the 
NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD, Membership dues are $5.00 per annum and 
include all issues of the Journal published during the year, plus index. of the 
current volume, plus copy of the latest Membership Roster. New members re- 
ceive the numbers which have been previously issued in the current year, 

Dues are payable January First ofeach year and‘are in force until receipt 
of the written resignation of the member. Opinions and assertions appearing in 
the Journal are the private ones of the writers. All rights are reserved and re- 
publication of material published should not be accomplished without the per- 
mission of the Secretary. 

The NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD is a non-profit and co-operative 
organization founded in 1928 by Harry D. Hamilton. All income of the Guild is 
used to defray publication and business expenses of the organization. No officer 
or member receives any monetary compensation for his contribution. 


Secretary- Treasurer, James W. Harbin, Jr.,4110 Beall St., Landover Hills, Md, 
Membership Chairman, Willis L. Nye, 3038 Bridge Street, Hayward, California 
Asst. Secretary, Thornas Hornsby, 537 Boyer Road, Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 
Asst. Chrmn. Mbrsp. Comm., F. J. Watson, Jr.,204 David Dr., A-1, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Secretary's Bi- Monthly Report tc to Members of The - Nautical Research Guild 
This issue of the JOURNAL not only marks the completion of Volume eight, but 


brings to a close our 1956 business year. Correspondence received from members 


during the past year have been uniformly appreciative of the articles and reports 
published thus far. Such expressions of approval are most heartening in this volun- 
tary undertaking of ours and there is every reason to believe that the good work 
will continue if all members, who are in a position to do so, carry on their re- 
search projects and share their efforts with other members through the media of 
this publication. 


There has been a slight gain in membership noted during the year over with- 
drawals (for one reason or another) of older members. While the net gain is not. 
great, certainly it has Leen steady and marks a healthy interest on the part of new- 
comers who have become acquainted with the N.R.G. through various channels. 
Undoubtedly there will be further progress during the coming year, particularly if 
all members continue to demonstrate their interest in this mutual undertaking. 


Although there has been considerable publicity lately relative to the rise in 
costs of publication of other popular books and magazines, the Treasurer has no 
intention at the moment of recommending an increase in annual dues. There are 
sufficient funds on hand to finance the first issue of the year 1957, but not enough 
to carry on for the balance of the year unless membership dues are paid promptly. 
Membership cards have just been received from the printer and will be issued as 
promptly as possible to all who are in good standing for the new year. 


In volume Nine, we hope to include more articles on the Standard Oil Company' - 
sailing fleet by Bill Thober; the balance of the ESSEX story by Mrs. Robotti; an 
original translation into English of an article on rigging a lugger by Mr. Dennis; 
further reports on small Coast Guard Cutters by Bill Wilkinson; further develop- 
ments on the Brig NIAGARA; a whaling number, including an original drawing ofa 


_ typical whaleship hull by Miles Mayberry; and related shorter articles on various. 


subjects. Additional articles (long or short) on any subject pertaining to nautical 


. research will be most welcome and are needed by the editor to properly make up 


future numbers of the JOURNAL. Good clear photographs of ship models, marine 
paintings, ships, ports and other nautical items of interest are always most useful 
and very much in need for use in preparing the JOURNAL, Material submitted by 
members for publication is used as promptly as possible excepting those instances 
when the editor exercises his best judgment as to when an article may be present- 
ed so as to receive maximum reader attention. 
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